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international law, public policy and national system — is rather verbal 
than real. 

Of the highest interest, however, is the concluding chapter dealing 
with public order in treaty law, and particularly as it is affected by the 
several conventions that resulted from the Hague Conferences. In these 
conventions we find ample justification for the opinion expressed, that 
the field or conflict in private international law is likely to be reduced 
within comparatively narrow limits, at least so far as nations sharing a 
common inheritance of law are concerned, and we see some ground for 
hope that " public order " may in the course of time come to denote a 
very limited class of matters in which, by general agreement, the option 
if left with the individual state to apply the foreign law according to 
generally established international rules, or its own national law, as may 
best accord with public sentiment and the genius of its institutions. 

Jambs Barclay. 

A Handbook of Public International Law. By T. J. Lawrence, M. A., 
LL. D., 7th ed. London : McMillan & Co., Limited, 1909. pp. xvi, 
189. 

Dr. Lawrence's Handbook of Public International Law has more than 
justified its preparation, for it is already in the seventh edition. It is 
therefore so well-known as not to need extended comment, for it was and 
is the best brief digest of the subject. The book is, as Dr. Lawrence 
says, practically rewritten and is fully abreast of the latest develop- 
ments. The great changes in international law brought about by the 
Hague Conferences and the Naval Conferences of 1908 and 1909 have 
been noted, and each section is supplied with carefully selected references 
which will enable the student to round out his knowledge of the subjects 
treated. 

The sections on the Definition and Nature of International Law 
(Chapter I), the History of International Law (Chapter II), the Sub- 
jects of International Law (Chapter III), and the Sources and Divisions 
of International Law (Chapter IV) form an admirable introduction to 
the subject. 

Brief as this book is, it is believed that its mastery would give the 
average reader a fair and clear conception not only of international law 
as a system, but considerable insight of the steps by which international 
law has grown to be what it is. The value of the work is enhanced by 
an index placing its contents at the disposal of the reader. 

James Brown Scott. 



